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CHAPTER XXVI. 

IT was a lovely summer morning, with a 
soft haze resting over everything, and 
enhancing the beauty which seemed to lie 
behind it. 

On one of the upper reaches of the 
Thames stood a little inn, with an external 
air of having established itself in its pre- 
sent position more for the sake of quiet 
than with a view to custom, so lonely and 
sylvan were its surroundings, and here, 
through the haze, the sun was shining 
gloriously. It shone upon the green 
woods and gently rising hills between 
which the little thatched house nestled ; 
it shone on the quaint casement windows 
and on the roges and honeysuckle climb- 
ing round them; it shone on the fresh 
green grass which sloped down to the 
river ; and it shone on the sparkling water, 
moving softly along, blue and beautiful with 
the reflection of the unclouded sky above. 

A hundred yards or more below the 
garden, fragrant with its stocks and 
mignonetts, the river was crossed by a 
bridge, and on the bridge, with his arms 
resting on the low stone parapet, gazing 
straight before him, far beyond the point 
where the river took a sudden turn, stood 
John Tyrrell. 

He was quite alone in the morning still- 
ness, and he had been standing alone since 
six o’clock—nearly an hour ago. He was 
as unconscious of the passing of time as 
he was of the gradually increasing beauty 








about him—as he was of everything but 
the thoughts which had kept him now for 
the third night almost without sleep. 

‘You have made a mistake !” 

Had the words been really spoken to 
him, he was wondering heavily now as 
he stared at the bright blue waters, or 
had they come from his own inner con- 
sciousness? They were part of his life 
now ; he seemed to have lived with them 
for longer than he could remember. 
Selma had said them to him, had she not ? 
*** You have made a mistake, Mr. Tyrrell !’” 
No, he had said them to himself, “ You 
have made a mistake, John Tyrrell; a 
mistake! It is all——” 

“ Hallo, Tyrrell! Breakfast ?” 

The quiet of the morning was broken 
by a cheery man’s voice. Two men had 
come to the porch of the little inn, and 
the elder of the two had shouted his 
announcement to Tyrrell in jolly, sten- 
torian tones. Tyrrell took his arms 
mechanically from the parapet. ‘‘Coming,” 
he said, and, as he moved, the second man, 
a tall, sunburnt young fellow, said in a 
low voice to his companion : 

‘He looks most awfully ill, Roberts, 
How rummy his voice is! What made him 
come? I shouldn’t have thought this kind 
of thing was much in his line.” 

“T met him yesterday in Bond Street,” 
returned the other. “ He looked so ghastly 
that I thought it would do him good, and 
I told him he could moon about and do 
just as he liked. I believe he said ‘ Yes’ 
because he didn’t care enough to say ‘ No.’ 
He’s a good sort at the bottom. He pulled 
me out of a bad hole once upon a time, 
young fellow, before he was such a swell. 
Well, old man,” he went on, raising his 
voice, as Tyrrell came up to them, “ neat 
thing in mornings, isn’t it ?” 
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“Lovely,” responded Tyrrell. He was 
strangely haggard, and his eyes had a 
curious, set expression as if, as Dick 
Clayton said wonderingly to himself, he 
were listening to something. Bat his 
manner, if it was a shade mechanical, was 
easy and courteous. 

“JT won't say breakfast is waiting!” 
said Miles Roberts, with a cheery laugh. 
“The other fellows are at it! But our 
breakfast is waiting. I brought this 
fellow out with me to look you up that 
we might have a look in eventually.” 

To this reference to his appetite, a stand- 
ing joke with the party, Dick Clayton re- 
plied with a playful punch, and more or 
less fell into the room where breakfast was 
going on. 

There were some half-dozen men there 
—it being a joint-stock affair in which 
4 Tyrrell was the guest of Miles Roberts, who 
was a friend of Tyrrell’s early manhood, 
and of whom he never lost sight, though 
they met seldom enough. They were all 
more or less well known in literary or 
artistic lines, and they belonged to a set 
with which Tyrrell had never quite lost 
touch, though it was remote enough from 
the fashionable cliques of which he was one 
of -the centres. The breakfast was jovial 
and noisy, if Tyrrell’s words were few; 
but it was natural, the other men thought, 
that he should not be familiar with the 
jokes and allusions current in a party 
who had spent six weeks off and on in 
“chaffing” one another. Such a “swell” 
as Tyrrell was felt by some of them to be 
rather an incongruous element in the 
party, and Miles Roberts had been a good 
deal reviled for the eccentric impulse of 
old friendliness which had moved him to 
introduce the said “swell.” ‘He looked 
so awfully played out, poor beggar,” 
Roberts had explained apologetically, and 
though his words had been received with 
} derision, the other men, having expressed 


themselves freely beforehand, were cor- 


diality itself to Tyrrell when he ap- 
peared in person, and it was with a genial 
desire to dispel his ignorance that Dick 
Clayton called out to him when breakfast 
was nearly over : 

“Don’t be deluded by that fellow, Mr. 
Tyrrell. The truth is——” And there 
Tyrrell’s attention wandered from the 
hilarious young voice— wandered com- 
pletely and uncontrollably from the easy, 
noisy party. 

«¢T can never be your wife, Mr. Tyrrell ! 
Never! never! never!’” 





He had lost her utterly, just- at the 
moment when he understood her worth! 
He had lost her for ever! Nothing—no 
years, no effort, no repentance—could help 
him! There was that between them 
which could never be bridged, which she 
could never forget. And she might have 
married him, he told himself calmly—she 
had pitied him, and she had once respected 
him. She might have married him if it 
had not been for—that. 

The laughter and talk about him seemed 
to have withdrawn to a great distance, and 
to make a mocking background to his busy 
thoughts. He was not conscious that he 
answered Dick Clayton, mechanically and 
at random, though not perceptibly so; he 
was not conscious that he rose with the other 
men from the table, and stood about with 
them on the grass in front of the house ; 
he was not conscious of wandering away 
from them presently along the bank of the 
river. 

The other men smoked their pipes and 
cigars and chatted among themselves, and 
they hardly noticed his departure until 
Miles Roberts said, looking round care- 
lessly : 

“Any one see where Tyrrell went off 
to? He'll turn up for lunch, I suppose.” 

He was out of sight by that time, 
walking slowly with heavy, regular move- 
ments like a man who is hardly conscious 
of bodily motion in the active working of 
his mind. Everything was quite clear to 
him, there was nothing left for him 
to think out ; but never fora single instant 
were the truths which had become so 
distinct otherwise than present to him. 

Over and over again with a heavy, mono- 
tonous recapitulation, he went through the 
story of his life as he read it now in 
the light with which Selma’s passionate 
words had flooded it. He saw himself as 
he had been at five-and-twenty, with all 
his life before him, in the first glow 
of success; full of artistic enthusiasm, 
ambitious ; with good principles, high 
faiths and impulses. He saw himself a 
little later with easy success following easy 
success, popular and admired, with a slight 
dulness over his artistic ideal, a slight 
slackening of his artistic effort. He saw 
himself a society lion, appraising the 
adulation he received at its true worth, 
despising his admirers, despising the whole 
system at the bottom of his heart, but 
valuing the power and prosperity it brought 
him. He saw his artistic faiths and aims 
dead within him, slain by the bitter 
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cynicism of the artist who had sold him- 
self to society; slain so completely that 
only now and then did he remember that 
he had ever believed in that of which he 
now saw only the burlesque and travesty 
—art not as a means to a material end, but 
with a living soul. He had spent his life 
for a delusion and a lie, he had wasted his 
power, wasted his strength and his man- 
hood, and all that he had valued was— 
nothing ! 

“You have made a mistake, Mr. 
Tyrrell !’” 

He stood still as unconsciously as he 
had moved forward, and he saw, not the 
fair summer landscape before him, but a 
beautiful white face with dark flashing 
eyes, which seemed to look into his across 
an impassable barrier of shame and wrong. 
More than once during the two days that 
{ had passed since his interview with Selma 
he had had the same sensation—as though 
that visionary face were burning into his 
brain and shutting out everything tangible 
and real. It passed again, and he resumed 
} his mechanical walk and his mono- 
tonous thoughts. 

He had lost her! He had read her by 
his own false, clouded lights; he had 
dragged her down to his own level, had 
{ schemed, and planned, and waited, and 
in the very intricacy of his calculations 
had defeated his own ends. If he had 
been capable of understanding a nature 
so much higher than his own, if he had 
been capable of loving her four years ago 
as he loved her now, it might have been ! 
She might have guided him by the light 
that was in her to some redemption of his 
past. 

«Never! never! never 

He ground his teeth fiercely together, 
and his breath came short and quick. 
Never! He had put himself beyond the 
pale. She might forgive him, she might 
pity him, she might come in time to think 
of him tenderly as of her oldest friend 
whom she had once respected, but she 
would never let him take her in his arms, 
she would hardly let him touch her hand 
ever again. He knewit! The light had 
been long in coming to Tyrrell, but it was 
relentless in its brightness now that it had 
come, He realised that there is one thing 
that such a woman as Selma never forgets, 
never condones, and he knew that there 
was no hope for him. A dark, insolent 
woman’s face rose before his eyes, and he 
ground his teeth afresh with impotent 
selfcontempt and fury, and then the 
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beautiful white face was there again with 
the horror-filled, shamed eyes, and he 
reeled for a moment heavily against a tree. 

It passed again suddenly as a boat came 
swiftly down the river, the quick rhythmic 
dip of the oars, the laughter and talk of 
the men in it—Miles Roberts, and two 
more—breaking the stillness. 

“Come aboard, Tyrrell,” called out 
Roberts, as the rowers rested on their oars 
and backed gently, as the tide would 
have drifted them on ; “there’s a splendid 
stream on, and it’s lunch-time. Come 
on!” 

“Thanks,” answered Tyrrell. ‘ Bring 
her in a little more.” He swung himself 
off the bank into the boat, saying, as the 
oars flashed in the sunlight again, “ Have 
you been far?” 

He took his share in the talk that 
followed, entering easily and naturally into 
all that passed, and though Miles Roberts 
thought once or twice that his eyes looked 
“odd,” their expression told him nothing. 
He did not dream—not one of the men 
who laughed and talked to Tyrrell during 
lunch imagined—that his interest and 
amusement were the surface of depths 
of incessantly moving, hopeless thought, 
that he moved and talked through it, as it 
were, with the mechanical action of habit. 

“ Who is going to do what this after- 
noon?” enquired Dick Clayton, as they 
rose from lunch. ‘I am going to lie on 
my back in a punt under the bank.” 

“T will come and help you, Dick!” said 
Miles Roberts, “Lazy young beggar! 
Tyrrell, will a punt be about your form? 
It’s very hot!” 

Tyrrell was standing looking absently at 
the ground. He had dropped out of the 
conversation during the last few moments, 
and his consciousness had drifted away. 
He started as Miles Roberts turned to him, 
and said, lightly : 

“It is hot, but I think I'll go for a 
row.” 

Twenty minutes more passed during 
which he heard and answered words and 
jests with the same curious double con- 
sciousness, and then he found himself seated 
alone in a boat, being cast off by Dick 
Clayton, under the superintendence of Miles 
Roberts, 

‘You'll find us under the trees higher 
up when you come down,” called Miles 
Roberts after him. ‘We moor opposite 
the weir, that Dick may be lulled to 
sleep.” 

They stood a moment watching as he 
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got the boat out of the stream—he was 
going up the 1river—with a few strong, 
easy strokes, and then Dick Clayton ex- 
claimed, with a whistle, ‘Great Scott! 
he'll be hot. How he’s going it!” 

Tyrrell had bent to his sculls suddenly, 
and he was rowing with all the strength and 
science of which he was a master. The 
boat shot on and on, and he rowed always 
harder and harder, as though some mental 
relief were to be hoped from the intense 
physical exertion, until every nerve and 
muscle were strained to the utmost, and he 
was rowing desperately. Mile after mile 
flew by—one, two, three—and then as 
suddenly as he had begun, he stopped. 

It was useless! Not for a single instant 
had his mental consciousness been lessened ; 
and now that beautiful white face was 
before him again, and he held the sculls 
suspended over the water, and sat gazing 
into the dark eyes. The boat drifted slowly 
into the stream, was turned gradually, and 
began to float gently down the river, and 
still the eyes held him, and he sat there 
motionless, Then the face faded, he un- 
shipped the sculls mechanically, and let the 
boat drift with the current as he sat with 
idle hands, gazing before him with un- 
seeing, hopeless eyes. What was the use 
of fighting or struggling? There was not 
a chance for him anywhere. His life lay 
all behind him, wasted. The future— 
there was no future in his thoughts, 
nothing but vain regret! The boat slipped 
softly down the stream, the green banks 

lided by, the river murmured gently, and 
Fe was quite unconscious of any of these 
things—of anything but the dreariness of 
utter hopelessness, Presently a boat passed 
him, and he met another coming up ; but he 
never heard the energetic adjorations 
showered on him. Two hours passed, and 
his position was unchanged. His very 
thoughts were stationary. There was no 
hope for him—he had no other conscious- 
ness than that. 

“You have made a mistake, a mistake, 
mistake !” 

The river had been singing the words in 
a soft, monotonous chant. What made it 
suddenly rise and shout them with a con- 
fused rush of sound? The boat had been 
moving smoothly to the monotonous chant. 
Why did she suddenly stop and shiver ? 
Why? 

He lifted his head suddenly, Straight 
ahead of him, leaping and dancing in 
tumultuous confusion in the afternoon sun- 
shine, were the waters of the weir above 





the bridge on which he had stood that 
morning. The boat was already caught in 
the current, and he was drifting swiftly 
and more swiftly with every instant to his 
death. With a desperate impulse—the 
impulse to cling to life which is in every 
man—he seized the sculls and tried to 
stem the stream. It was useless, and he 
saw it instantly. The scull snapped like a 
twig in his hand, and then be smiled. 

“*You have made a mistake, Mr. Tyrrell. 
You have made a mistake,’ ” 

The words were in his ears louder than 
the roar of the weir waters, getting 
nearer and nearer with a terrible rush. 
He heard a wild shout from under the 
opposite bank, and with the swift percep- 
tion of such a moment he knew that it was 
Miles Roberts. 

“ Hold to the post, man ! 
take, hold to the post !” 

The voices seemed to come from a far- 
off world, and he smiled again as he heard 
them. The danger-post flashed past him, 
the roar of the waters rose suddenly 
around him, and he saw nothing but a 
beautiful white face, heard nothing but a 
woman’s voice : 

‘‘ A mistake, a mistake |” 

But the waters of death had closed over 
John Tyrrell, and all his mistakes were 
ended ! 


For Heaven’s 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THROUGHOUT the remainder of that 
summer and throughout the early part of 
the autumn that followed it Selma was 
very ill, not dangerously ill after the first, 
but seeming to regain little strength and 
to care to regain it less, The news of 
Tyrrell’s death told to her gently by Helen, 
who was very anxious about her even then, 
seemed to break her down utterly, and she 
grieved for him with a grief that could 
find few words, and expressed itself only 
in the slow, heavily-dropping tears which 
stole down her thin white cheeks so con- 
stantly as she lay still hour after hour 
with weary, hopeless eyes—tears which 
fell for her dead trust in her friend and 
for the pitiful story of his life as she saw 
it now. 

Five years had passed since then, and it 
was a bright afternoon early in November. 
Helen’s drawing-room looked very dainty 
and pretty—not the less dainty for the 
fact that little Helen, growing quite a 
“large girl” now, as she said of herself, 
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happy there as in their nursery. Helen 
was sitting near the fire, talking to a lady, 
and nearer the window, talking to Mrs. 
Cornish and Humphrey, with little Helen 
sitting on her knee, was Selma. 

She had been a beautiful girl, and she 
was now a most beautiful woman. Her 
features, always grave and quiet now, 
except when she was acting, were a little 
worn and thin, as though with past 
suffering or deep thought—perhaps with 
both. 

The large, dark eyes looked larger and 
lovelier than ever from the slight hollowing 
of the setting and the faint shadows about 
them, and their expression was quiet and 
steady. There were lines about the mouth, 
and its girlish curves were gone for ever ; 
but the lovely lips had acquired a dignity 
and sweetness which they had never worn 
in her youth, and as they smiled down at 
the child on her knee, it was no wonder 
that a little hand stole softly up to stroke 
her cheek. No child ever turned away 
from Selma now. 

‘* Nothing could please me more than to 
hear that,” she was saying, quietly, and to 
her voice as to her face time had brought 
only maturity of beauty. 

“Tm not given to crying, my dear,” 
responded Mrs. Cornish, energetically. 
‘I’m too old to cry about nothing; but I 
couldn’t get over it at all. My dear, you 
are wonderful—it’s late in the day to tell 
you that, I know; everybody knows all 
about you. But I never realised it myself 
before.” 

Mrs, Cornish rose as she spoke, and the 
other lady who had come with her to call 
on Helen followed her example, 

“There is nothing left for any one to 
say about Mies Malet,” she said, turning to 
Selma with a smile. ‘We owe her a 
great deal. May I thank you, at least, for 
your performance the other night ?” 

“Thank you,” said Selma, courteously, 
with the same grave smile, 

Mrs. Cornish took her into her arms, 
with a curious touch of respect mingled 
with her cordiality ; and then the two 
ladies took leave, and departed with Helen 
to visit the nursery. 

* You have made a conquest, Selma,” 
said Humphrey, smiling, as the door closed 
upon them. 

* Auntie?” said Selma, crossing to the 
fireplace as she spoke. ‘I am very pleased. 
Humphrey, don’t you think that there is a 
great deal in criticism like that? I feel as 
though one’s work must ring true to touch 








any one like auntie, She never reasons as 
to how a thing is done.” 

She was looking thoughtfully into the 
fire as she spoke, and Humphrey watched 
her for a moment before he answered her. 
He had watched her a great deal during 
the past five years, and all he knew now 
was that there were depths in her of which 
he had known nothing when he thought 
that her artist life was over, and that she 
might marry John Tyrrell for his money 
and position ; depths that he should never 
quite fathom ; strength, and nobility, and 
constancy that he could only guess at. She 
was such an artist now as he had known 
long ago that she might be. She had 
devoted herself to her work with a curious, 
steady, unexpressed reverence for it 
which differed strangely from her old 
enthusiasm; her genius had developed 
with every year; and every year there 
strengthened about her a certain atmo- 
sphere, as of a woman whose every thought 
and aspiration centres round an ideal 
which has, she knows, no realisation on 
earth ; who looks through, and beyond, the 
art to which her life is given, to the perfect 
beauty and completeness of which all 
human art is as the faintest shadowing forth. 

Her quiet life was very full, as the life of 
such an artist cannot fail to be—she stood 
at the head of her profession with an 
artistic position which was unassailable— 
but Humphrey wondered often, as he looked 
at her face in repose, whether she was 
happy. He knew that a certain amount of 
unsatisfied longing was inevitable to the 
artist nature in her. But was she as happy 
as she might have been? Was she happy 
as a woman? He had known the truth 
about her heart that day, long ago, in the 
studio, when Mervyn and Roger were 
there together ; he had known then that 
she loved Roger still ; but he was conscious 
of having been entirely mistaken in his 
after judgement of her. Now he was 
conscious of a certain vague pity and sym- 
pathy as he looked at her or talked to her. 
Was she content? he wondered often. 
He was wondering now rather sadly as he 
answered : 

“T quite agree with you. Intellectual 
criticism is fascinating, but it is not an 
infallible test.” He paused a moment, and 
then said gently, almost in spite of himself : 
“Your work stands both tests, Selma— 
intellectual and emotional. You should be 
satisfied.” 

She lifted her eyes to him with a slight 
smile. 
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* Satisfied with my work, Humphrey?” 

“ Hardly that,” he responded, answering 
her smile. ‘I don’t wish you stagnation ! 
Satisfied with life!” 

She did not answer him at once, He 
thought she sighed, but the sound was 
very low. She had not raised her head, 
and was standing in the same quiet, graceful 
attitude, looking steadily into the fire, 
when there was a sudden sound of voices 
in the hall. Humphrey, turning quickly, 
did not see that Selma turned a little 
paler; and the next moment he had 
crossed the room, opened the door, and 
was shaking his brother Roger by both 
hands. 

“Old boy!” he exclaimed. 
did you get back ?” 

“Only last night,” exclaimed Helen, 
who was following—as Roger returned the 
clasp of his brother’s hands with a hearty, 
“How are you, old fellow?”—‘Isn't it 
nice of him to come to us to-day? And 
how is Mervyn? Tell us all about her,” 
she added, delightedly, while Roger shook 
hands with Selma, who had come quietly 
forward to meet him. 

Roger and Mervyn had been abroad for 
more than a year. Mervyn had never 
seemed to get over the loss of her baby, 
and year after year had left her more 
fragile and delicate, until at last—eighteen 
months before—the death of her father 
had given her a shock which led to a long 
illness. Her father had left her money, 
and when she was advised to live abroad 
for a year at least, Roger was able to 
arrange his business affairs and take her 
away. For many months there had been 
little hope of his ever bringing her back 
again, and his few short letters home had 
been almost heart-broken. Then there had 
come a change; she had begun to gain a 
little strength. And now ske had come 
home again, as Roger assured Helen 
with exuberant happiness, ‘‘ The strongest 
little woman in London.” 

“She would have come with me this 
afternoon,” he said, “but there’s some 
bother with the servants. Come back 
with me, Helen, and see her. She'll be so 
awfully pleased. I want to show her off 
to you. You won’t know her.” 

Roger himself was altered almost as 
much as Mervyn could be. He was much 
bronzed, and his face was firmer and 
stronger for the five years of anxiety about 
his little wife. There were lines in it, 
and a touch of grey in the hair about his 
temples which aged him and at the same 
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time improved him greatly, with the touch 
of dignity and maturer, more thoughtful, 
manhood they brought him. His blue 
eyes were radiant with an almost tri- 
umphant happiness now, however, as he 
turned them upon Helen, and she answered : 

“T’ll come with pleasure, Roger. I’m 
longing to see her. Oh, I’m so glad!” 

“When did you cross?” asked Hum- 
phrey. 

“By the 
answered Roger. 
journeys.” 

“You had a lovely day,” commented 
Selma, quietly. And then a servant came 
and spoke to Humphrey. 

“A lady in the studio, sir, to see you 
about a picture.” 

“Very well,” he responded. ‘‘ What a 
nuisance, Roger! She may keep me half 
an hour. You're not off in a hurry?” 

“JT am, worse luck!” returned Roger, 
ruefully. ‘We must say good-bye, old 
man.” 

They stood a moment arranging a fature 
meeting that should not be interrupted by 
commissions, and then, after another tre- 
mendous handshake, Humphrey departed, 
and Roger said to Helen : 

“Is it a good thing ?” 

“Tt’s splendid!” said Helen, proudly. 
“ He doesn’t often take commissions; he 
says they are a tie ; but he couldn’t refuse 
this.” 

She told him all about it; and they 
talked for a little while of Humphrey and 
his success, coming back again to Mervyn 
and their travels, until Roger said, finally : 

“Tf you really will come back with me, 
Helen, I think we ought to be off. She 
will be expecting me.” 

Helen rose at once. “I'll go and get 
ready,” she said. ‘Selma, dear, tell me 
the time, if you can see the clock?” and 
as Selma answered her she left the room. 

There was a moment’s silence as she 
shut the door—a silence which was broken 
by Selma. 

“ Did you come straight through? It 
is a long journey,” she said. 

** We spent twenty-four hours in Paris,” 
he answered. ‘ Mervynis very fond of it, 
and she shopped furiously all day.” 

He was looking at the quiet, gracefal 
figure opposite him as he spoke, thinking 
how beautiful she was, and how greatly 
she had altered, It was a long time since 
he had felt as though the Selma of the 
day and the Selma of old were really one 
and the same, and now the time that had 
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elapsed since he had seen her seemed to 
make him realise the difference more 
distinctly than he had ever done before. 
He could not feel as though this grave, 
sweet woman was the girl he had loved 
and lost. That girl had been the ideal of 
his youth, this woman was something far 
away from him, to be respected and 
admired from a distance. The two had 
two points in common in his mind, and 
only two; they were both beautifal and 
incomprehensible, and they were both far 
above him. They had another point in 
common, of which he was not conscious. 


ground of his thoughts, while all the fore- 
ground was filled with the wife he 
loved. 

“She was always enthusiastic over shop- 
} ping,” said Selma, smiling at his descrip- 
tion of Mervyn’s proceedings in Paris. 
“It is delightful to hear that she is strong 
enough for such a hard day’s work.” 

“It is delightful,” rejoined Roger, 
fervently, his whole face glowing with 
satisfaction. 

The November afternoon was drawing 
in, and the room was growing dark. The 
flickering fire lighted Roger’s features as 
he stood near it, and Selma’s eyes, as she 
sat in shadow, were fixed upon him 
steadily, 

“You are quite satisfied about her? 
She is quite strong again?” she said. Her 
voice was very low ard sweet, and there 
was something in its tone which seemed to 
stir the depths of Roger’s thankfulness and 
joy. He looked down into the beautiful 
woman’s face lifted to his, seeing nothing 
but the sympathy he read in it, remember- 
ing nothing but his own great happi- 
ness, 

“She is quite strong again,” he said, 
softly. ‘I can’t tell you what it is to me 
to know it.” 

Selma rose, still with her eyes on his, 
and held out her hand gently to him, 

“ You are very happy ?” she said. 

“T am very, very happy,” he answered. 

“Tam glad!” The three words came 
from her very softly, and an instant later 
Helen’s voice called him from the hall ; he 
wrung the slender hand he held, and was 
gone. 

“ Take care of yourself, Selma!” called 
Helen’s voice, cheerily, as the street-door 
opened. Then it closed again. 

Selma walked slowly across the room to 
the window. She could not see from it 
the street along which Helen and Roger 





ee 


They existed side by side in the dim back- 





were walking. She stood there, quietly 
looking out into the fast darkening evening 
—aloue. 





THE “DIVINE WEED.” 
IN TWO PARTS, PART I, 


“A PIPE,” it is said, “is a poor man’s 
friend, an old soldier’s darling, and a 
parson’s joy. In its little clouds the 
curate reads his sermons, which tell the 
way to heaven.” Few who have ex- 
perisnced the pleasures of smoking will be 
inclined to quarrel with this dictum, for 
when the user of tobacco feels down- hearted, 
when it seems as though all the world were 
against him, does he not fly to his pipe or 
cigar, and, as the blue fragrant smoke 
wreathes itself about him, does he not for 
the moment forget his cares and anxieties, 
and live not in the black-looking future, 
but in the bright, real present? To him 
tobacco is a solace, it is his friend, his 
companion ; and as its soothing influence 
makes itself felt, he looks around him, sets 
his wits to work, and as often as not sees 
a way out of those difficulties which before 
seemed insurmountable, And when the 
stream of life flows on smoothly and 
calmly, how delightful it is when the day’s 
labours are over to sit by the fireside, his 
feet encased in that comfortable pair of 
slippers cunningly wrought by loving 
fingers, and contemplate the joys of home 
through the curling smoke as it rises 
slowly upwards! Again, what is there like 
a'pipe or a cigar to relieve the tedium of a 
long journey, or to calm the troubled mind, 
and find a solution to some difficulty— 
some wearying set of figures that have 
puzzled and bafiled one the whole day 
through ? 

Smoking is one of the most universal 
habits under the sun; it commends itself 
because it is clean, pleasant, and, except in 
a few highly sensitive natures, favoured by 
the ladies. ‘ Pa,” said a daughter, one 
day, “I don’t know how it is, but you 
always give me anything I want, and you 
are always in a good humour, when you 
are smoking.” And it is so in nine cases out 
of ten ; a man whois smoking is invariably 
in a good humour, and consequently more 
easily approached. Simple though the 
acquirement of the habit is, there is a 
proper way to smoke, and “ Panch,” noted 
tor its good advice, once said : 


Learn to smoke slow. The other grace is, 
To keep your smoke from people's faces. 
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But there is another piece of advice 
which may well be added to this: ‘‘Do 
the best friend is 


not abuse tobacco; 
spoiled in abuee.” 

It is in the abuse of tobacco that so much 
of the pleasura is sacrificed, whence we 
hear such expressions as, “It’s a beastly 
habit.” Smoking properly indulged in has, 
as I have before observed, a soothing in- 
fluence, and as a very old poet says : 


It helpeth digesticn, 
Of that there’s no question, 

The gout and the tooth-ache it easeth ; 
Be it early or late, 
’Tis ne'er out of date, 

He may safely take it that pleaseth. 
Tobacco prevents 
Infection by scents 

That hurt the brain, and are heady ; 
An antidote is 
Before you're amiss, 

As well as an after remedy. 


The cold it doth heat, 
Cools them that do sweat, 
And them that are fat maketh lean ; 
The hungry doth feed, 
And, if there be need, 
Spent spirits restoreth again. 

These verses were written as long ago as 
1650, and for every single individual who 
could support the statements made at that 
time, at least a score will do so to-day 
when the weed and its effects are so much 
better known and so much more highly 
appreciated. 

But tobacco has other recommendations. 
“Academicus,” writing to ‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for September, 1814, page 219, 
states that “‘ Many writers have mentioned 
the power of tobacco in suspending hunger. 
This is not unknown to people who are in 
the habit of chewing it. Monardes says 
the Indian chew pills made of tobacco, so 
that their languor and thirst are so allayed 
thereby, that they can travel many days 
without food. Magnenus records that a 
soldier at the siege of Valencia, in 1636, 
lived without food for a week, and under- 
went the greatest fatigue, by chewing 
tobacco only. Every person knows what 
violent contentions and partisans tobacco 
gave rise to, on its first introduction into 
England ; King James entered the lists 
furiously against it, and others as furiously 
defended it. Perhaps Ben Jonson had 
these combatants in view in Bobadil’s 
extravagant eulogium on tobacco, ‘I 
have been,’ says the admirable braggadocio, 
‘in the Indies, where this herb grows, 
where neither myself nor a dozen gentlemen 
more, of my knowledge, have received the 
taste of any other nutriment in the world 
for the space of one-and-twenty weeks, 
but the fame of this simple only.’” 





An English epigrammatist, who held 
similar opinions about the power of 
tobacco to appease hunger, wrote : 

All dainty meats I do defy, 
Which feed men fat as swine ; 

He is a frugal man, indeed, 
That on a leaf can dine ! 

He needs no napkin for his hands, 
His fingers’ ends to wipe, 

That keeps his kitchen in a box, 
And roast meat in his pipe. 

In “ Westward Ho!” Canon Kingsley 
has the following piece of testimony on 
this point : 

“Sir, the Indians always carry it with 
them on their war-parties: and no wonder; 
for when all things were mads none was 
made better than this; to be a lone man’s 
companion, a bachelor’s friend, a hungry 
man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a wakeful 
man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire, sir, while 
for stanching of wounds, purging of rheum, 
and settling of the stomach, there’s no herb 
like unto it under the canopy of heaven.” 

Now I come to the more historical part 
of this “cloudy” subject. There is a 
conflict of opinion as to whence we derive 
the name tobacco—" Nicotiana Tabacum.” 
Some say it derived its name from Tabacco, 
@ province of Yucatan, New Spain, while 
others derive it from the Island of Tobago, 
one of the Caribbees. Others again, perhaps 
equally correct, assert that it is derived 
from Tobasco, in the Gulf of Florida. Be 
that as it may, it is said to have been first 
discovered at San Domingo, in Cuba, in 
1492, and to have been used freely by the 
Spaniards in Yucatan in 1520. The 
custom of smoking was certainly prevalent 
in the time of Jacques Cartier, the French 
traveller. In the narrative of his second 
voyage to Canada in 1535, the following 
quaint record will be found : 

‘“‘The Indians have an herb of which, 
during the summer, they gather a great 
quantity for the winter, and which they 
prize very highly, and use—the men only— 
in the following manner. They dry in the 
sun, and suspend it from their neck, tied 
up in a little skin instead of in a bag, 
together with a horn of stone or wood. 
Then at all hours they make a powder of 
the said herb, and put it in one end of the 
horn, and through the thin end they blow 
so hard that their body is filled with 
smoke, so much that it comes out of their 
mouth and nostrils as out of a chimney. 
They say that this keeps them healthy and 
warm, and they never go about without 
these things. We have tried the said 
smoke, and having had it in our mouth, 
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| it seemed to contain pepper, so great was 
| the heat of it.” 

But there is evidence even of a much 
more ancient use of tobacco by the 
American aborigines than the testimony of 
Cartier. In the mounds of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa, so ancient that even the 
tradition as to their object is lost, are 
found pipes, curiously carved in porphyry 
and other hard stones. Some of these pipes 
are chiselled into the shape of remarkable 
birds and strange animals, and constitute 
ethnological relics of the utmost interest. 
Others are simply bowls, rising from a 
platform pierced from end to end, the 
whole made out of the same piece of stone. 
Clay pipes are also not uncommon, the 
shape assimilating very closely with that 
of the European models. Of course these 
4 pipes could not have been used for any 
other purpose than that of smoking tobacco. 

It is much to be regretted that there 
are no means at hand to decide the 
antiquity of these mounds, and the uses 
to which the pipes were put. Inferentially, 
they could only have been made and used 
for the purpose of smoking tobacco or 
some other herb which, in the dark ages 
served as a substitute for the tobacco of 
to-day. We can only speculate, but we 
} have aright to claim that their existence 
is primi facie evidence of an extremely 
ancient custom of smoking. 

But we need not go so far away as the 
American Continent for evidence of this 
kind ; we can have it in our own country. 
Thus, an ‘ Occasional Correspondent” to 
‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,” June, 1792, 
page 500, states that, ‘I find in the third 
volume, page 543, of Mr. Gough’s edition 
of Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ that a rude tobacco 
pipe, of coarse brown earth, was found, a 
few years ago, sticking between the teeth 
of a skull, which was dug up, with a vast 
number of other skulls and bones, in an 
old entrenchment at Brannockstown, in 
the County of Kildare, in Ireland, where 
a great battle was fought in the ninth 
century. Permit me to enquire, through 
j the channel of your widely circulating 
j repository of useful information, whether 
pipes of that sort were used, and for what 
purpose, before the introduction of tobacco 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in the sixteenth 
century ¢” 

I have searched through my file of the 
magazine, but canaot find any answer, 
and conclude therefrom that the question 
permits of no positive answer. But the 
Abbé Cochet, in his work on Subterra- 





nean Normandy, mentions the discovery 
of the same class of clay pipes in the 
Roman necropolis near Dieppe. He at 
first considered them to belong to the 
seventeenth century, or perhaps the time 
of Henry the Third. Subsequently he 
changed his mind, and came to the con- 
clusion that these pipes were in use for the 
purpose of smoking before the days of 
Columbus, if not, indeed, before those of 
Julius Crear. 

Professor J. Beckmann, in “An Intro- 
duction to Technology,” 1800, says: “To 
me it appears probable, that even before 
the discovery of the fourth quarter of the 
globe, a sort of tobacco was smoked in 
Asia. This conjecture being mentioned 
to the celebrated traveller, M. Pallas, 
he gave the following answer: ‘That in 
Asia, and especially in China, the use of 
tobacco for smoking is more ancient than 
the discovery of the New World, I, too, 
scarcely entertain a doubt. Among the 
Chinese, and among the Mongol tribes 
who had the most intercourse with them, 
the custom of smoking is so general, so 
frequent, and become so indispensable a 
luxury ; the tobacco purse affixed to their 
belt so necessary an article of dress; the 
form of the pipes—from which the Dutch 
seem to have taken the model of theirs— 
so original ; and, lastly, the preparation of 
the yellow leaves, which are merely rubbed 
to pieces, and then put into ths pipe, so 
peculiar; that we cannot possibly derive 
all this from America by way of Europe, 
especially as India, where the habit of 
smoking tobacco is not so general, inter- 
venes between Persia and China. May 
we not expect to find traces of this custom 
in the first account of the voyages of the 
Portuguese and Dutch to China?’ To in- 
vestigate this subject I have indeed the 
inclination, but at present, at least, not 
sufficient leisure, and must therefore leave 
it to others. However, I can now adduce 
one important confirmation of my con- 
jecture from ‘Ulloa’s Voyage to America.’ 
‘It is not probable,’ says he, ‘that the 
Europeans learned the use of tobacco from 
America ; for, as it is very ancient in the 
Eastern countries, it is natural to suppose 
that the knowledge of it came to Europe 
from those regions, by means of the inter- 
course carried on with them by the com- 
mercial States on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Nowhere, not even in those parts of 
America where the tobacco-plant grows 
wild, is the use of it—and that only for 
smoking—either general orvery frequent.’” 
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There is a pretty Indian tradition re- 
garding the origin of tobacco, that is worth 
recording. These unsophisticated children 
of Nature say that, in the beginning, their 
sole food was flesh, and _ starvation 
threatened them when animals were scarce, 
One day a couple of hunters killed a deer, 
and had just cooked a portion of it, when 
they saw a beautiful spirit descend from 
the sky, and sit down on an adjacent hill. 
One of the hunters said : 

“This spirit has, perhaps, seen that we 
have meat ; let us offer her the tongue.” 

The spirit was pleased with the dainty, 
and, in return, said : 

“Your kindness is great; thirteen 
moons hence you will find your reward on 
this spot.” 

On the appointed day the hunters re- 
paired to the same place, and discovered 
three new sources of sustenance: where 
the right hand of the spirit had touched, 
maize was just ripening; upon the left 
some beans appeared ; and on the top of 
the hill, where the spirit had sat, tobacco 
was growing in full vigour. 

Longfellow has given a beautiful origin 
of the calumet of peace in ‘“‘ The Song of 
Hiawatha,” a portion of which will not be 
out of place here : 


On the mountains of the prairie, 

On the Great Red Pipe Stone Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

He the Master of Life, descending 
On the red crags of the quarry, 

Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 


From the red stone of the quarry, 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 

Shaped and fashioned it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 

Took a long reed for a pipe-stem, 

With its dark-green leaves upon it ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow— 
With the bark of the red willow. 
Breathed upon the neighbouring forest, 
Made its green boughs chafe together, 
Till in flame they burst and kindled. 
And, erect, upon the mountains, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Smoked the Calumet—the Peace Pipe— 
As a signal to the nations. 


There is also a very curious legend told 
in the “ Athenian Oracle” as to the origin 
of the use of tobacco amongst Europeans : 
“When the Christians first discovered 
America, the devil was afraid of losing his 
hold of the people there by the appearance 
of Christianity. He is reported to have 
told some Indians of his acquaintance 
that he had found a way to be re- 
venged upon the Christians for beating 
up his quarters, for he would teach them 
to take tobacco, to which, when they had 





once tasted it, they should become per- 
petual slaves,” 

To return for a few moments to the 
“Song of Hiawatha,” the following legend 
is told of the origin of the Great Red Pipe 
Stone Quarry, from which the first pipe 
was fashioned. In the time of a great 
freshet, which took place many centuries 
ago, and destroyed all the nations of the 
earth, all the tribes of the red-men as- 
sembled on the Céteau des Prairies to get 
out of the way of the waters, After they 
had all gathered here from every part, the 
water continued to rise until, at length, it 
covered them all in a mass, and their fiesh 
was converted into red pipe stone. There- 
fore, it has always been considered neutral 
ground ; it belongs to all tribes alike, and 
all were allowed to get it and smoke it 
together. While they were all drowning 
in a mass, @ young woman, Kwaptahu, a 
virgin, caught hold of the foot of a very 
large bird that was flying over, and was 
carried to the top of a high cliff not far off, 
that was above the water. Here she had 
twins, and their father was the war-eagle, 
and her children have since peopled the 
earth. 

The first introduction of tobacco into 
Europe appears to have been through the 
medium of Jean Nicot, from whom the 
plant undoubtedly owes its name of 
Nicotiana. Nicot, who was one of the 
French Ambassadors to the Spanish Court, 
sent some of the seed from Lisbon to 
France in 1559 or 1560. The use of 
tobacco speedily became popular, in spite 
of the strenuous opposition from those 
sitting in high places, who did not scruple 
to direct severe persecution against its 
votaries. 

Curiously enough, Jean Nicot sent the 
weed, not for the purpose of smoking, but 
to the Queen, Catherine de’ Medici, as a 
sovereign remedy against the pangs of 
toothache. 

Who brought tobacco first into England 
is a disputed point, and is likely, from 
lack of documentary evidence, to remain 
so. It was first introduced between 
the years 1584-6, some authorities say, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh; others assert 
that the first specimen was brought by 
Sir John Hawkins, in 1565; while others 
are of opinion that Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir Walter Raleigh did not bring 
any of the “article of consumption ;” into 
England until about 1586. However this 
may be, he who first brought it in was a 
national benefactor, for, besides soothing 
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our minds, tobacco goes a considerable way 
towards paying our taxes. 

The use of tobacco in England met with 
quite as much opposition as it had pre- 
viously received in France. Both priests 
and rulers combined to suppress it. Popes 
Urban the Thirteenth and Innocent the 
Ninth issued bulls excommunicating it, 
But all was in vain: priestly and regal 
edicts were ignored, and tobacco grew in 
popularity. 

The priests with awe, 
As such freaks they saw, 

Said the devil must be in that plant tobaceo. 

In or out, the love for a “puff” has 
grown until it has become the most ex- 
tensively used luxury on the face of the 
globe. Tobacco is to-day just what Maginn 
tells us it was in his time, that: 

“Smoking is and always has been a 
healthful and fashionable English custom. 
There were schools and professors estab- 
lished here for the purpose of teaching the 
mystery of smoking on the first introduc- 
tion of the Indian weed ; and the mode of 
exspifilicating the smoke out of one’s 
mouth is at present, as it were, a shibboleth 
demonstrative of an English gentleman.” 

It appears from some passages in several 
old plays that the critics and wits of the 
time usually sat upon the stage, attended 
by pages, who furnished them with pipes 
of tobacco, which, it is said, ‘‘ Was com- 
monly smoked in the theatres, as well by 
women as men, and which was conceived 
a grievous nuisance.” In “Dyer’s Dry 
Dinner,” the author wrote an epigram on 
the wanton and excessive use of that herb 
in the following terms : 

It chaunced me gazing at the Theatre 

To spie a Dock-Tobacco Chevalier, 

Clouding the loathing ayr with foggy fume 

Of Dock-Tobacco, 

T wish’t the Roman lawes severity : 

Who smoke selleth, with smoke be done to dy. 
This practice at length became such an in- 
tolerable nuisance that, first tobacco was 
banished from the stage, and subsequently 
from the body of the theatre itself. 

At one period of its history, smoking 
was so common that it was actually 
practised in church, Previous to the visit 
of James the First to the University of 
Cambridge, in 1615, the Vice-Chancellor 
issued a notice to the students, which en- 
joined that ‘Noe graduate, scholler, or 
student of this Universitie presume to take 
tobacco in Saint Marie’s Church, uppon 
payne of finall expellinge the. Universitie,” 

The Rev. Dr. Parr, when perpetual 
curate of Hatton, Warwickshire, which 





living he held from 1783 to 1790, regularly 
smoked in the vestry whilst the congrega- 
tion were singing long hymns, chosen for 
the purpose, immediately before the 
sermon. The doctor was wont to exclaim : 
“ My people like long hymns, but I prefer 
a long pipe.” 

The Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester, the 
well-knovi Baptist minister, regularly in- 
dulged in smoking during the intervals of 
divine worship. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” refers to one Duncan, of Knock- 
dunder, an important personage, who 
smoked during the whole of the sermon, 
from an iron pipe, tobacco borrowed from 
other worshippers. We are told that “at 
the end of the discourse he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, replaced it in 
his sporran, returned the tobacco-pouch to 
its owner, and joined in the prayer with 
decency and attention.” 

The Puritan Fathers were greatly ad- 
dicted to smoking; indeed, the practice 
became so common that even these 
strait-laced observers of times and 
seasons actually smoked in church. This 
custom soon caused very considerable 
annoyance, as the religious exercises 
were greatly disturbed by the clicking 
of flints and steels to light their pipes, 
and the clouds of smoke in church. 
Hence, in the year 1669, the colony passed 
this law: ‘It is enacted that any person 
or persons that shall be found smoking of 
tobacco on the Lord’s Day, going to or 
coming from the meetings, within two 
miles of meeting-house, shall pay twelve 
pence for every such default.” Under this 
law several persons were actually fined ; 
but the punishment failed to secure the 
carrying out of the arbitrary second por- 
tion of the enactment. 

The custom of smoking during church 
service was not confined to the laity and 
minor clergy, for it is recorded that an 
Archbishop of York was once reproved by 
the Vicar of Saint Mary’s, Nottingham, 
for attempting to smoke in the church 
vestry. 

The Rev. John Disney of Swinderley, 
in Lincolnshire, writing on the thirteenth 
of December, 1773, to James Grainger, 
says: ‘The affair happened in Saint 
Mary’s Church, in Nottingham, when 
Archbishop Blackbourn was there on a 
visitation. The Archbishop had ordered 
some of the apparitors or other attendants 
to bring him pipes and tobacco, and some 
liquor, into the vestry for his refreshment, 
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after the fatigue of confirmation. And 
this coming to Mr. Disney’s ears, he for- 
bade their being brought thither; and, 
with a becoming spirit, remonstrated with 
the Archbishop upon the impropriety of 
his conduct, at the same time telling his 
grace that his vestry should not be con- 
verted into a smoking-room.” The Mr. 
Disney referred to was the writer’s grand- 
father, who was Vicar of Nottingham. 

In contradistinction to this, it is curious 
to find the stipends of clergymen paid in 
tobacco. Thus, a vestry-book, extending 
from 1723 to 1771, of Saint John’s Church, 
Hampton, Virginia, is still carefully pre- 
served, having been rescued from some old 
| county records. From this chronicle one 
can get a glimpse of the state of society, 
and its economic condition. The ecclesi- 
astical currency was tobacco, and for the 
service of the church each “ tithable ” was 
assessed every year at so many pounds. 
We find such entries as these : 

*‘To Mr. Barlow, for 17 sermons at 350 
Ibs. of tobacco—5950 lbs.; To Rev. John 
Reid salary, 16,000 lbs.; To ditto for 
board, 1500 lbs. ; To ditto for clerk, 1000 
Ibs. ; To Mary Cleark, sexton, 400 lbs.” 

“ Agreed with James Briggs to keep 
Eliza Impet for one year, and to find her 
in cloathes for 1260 lbs. of tobacco.” 

“To widow Lawrence, being pore, 500 
Ibs. of tobacco.” 

From an entry before the book closes, 
it appears that 16,000 lbs. of tobacco 
sold for £101 11s, 11d. The church ex- 
penses averaged about 70,000 lbs. of to- 
bacco per year, or somewhere about £450. 
The price of tobacco varied ; but that there 
should not be an unlimited currency, as it 
were, the parish was divided into districts, 
and each year there appeared such records 
as ‘Samuel Davis and William Bridger 
are appointed viewers of tobacco from the 
river to Blackwater.” It was the business 
of these viewers, or tellers, as they were 
called sometimes, to estimate and restrict 
the number of young plants, that there 
might not be over- production, lest the 
church income should suffer from too low 
prices. 

In addition to this there is a quaint old 
law still extant in Virginia, that a fine of 
fifty pounds of leaf tobacco may be in- 
flicted upon a man if he absents himself 
from church for a month without a valid 
excuse, which must be endorsed by three 
persons, 

In England, formerly, smoking was for- 
bidden amongst schoolmasters, and in the 





rules of Chigwell School, founded in 1629, 
it was ordered “That the Head Master 
must be a man of sound religion, neither 
Papist nor Paritan, of a grave behaviour, 
and sober and honest conversation; no 
tippler or haunter of ale-houses, and no 
puffer of tobacco.” 

What some of our narrow-minded fore- 
fathers thought of the new-formed habit of 
smoking may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract, taken from the Proceedings 
and Debates of the House of Commons : 

“Wednesday, April 16, 1621. Sir 
William Stroud moved ‘That he would 
have tobacco banished wholly out of the 
kingdom, and that it may not be brought 
in from any port, nor used amongst us.’ 
And Sir Guy Palmer said, ‘If tobacco be 
not banished, it will overthrow one hundred 
thousand men in England, for now it is so 
common that I have seen ploughmen take 
it as they are at plough.’”’ 

This notwithstanding, we have Burton, 
in his “Anatomie of Melancholy,” de- 
scribing it as ‘Tobacco, divine, rare, 
super-excellent tobacco, which goes farre 
beyond all their panaceas, potable gold, 
and philosopher's stones; a sovereign 
remedy to all diseases. A good vomit, I 
confesse, a vertuose herbe, if it be well 
qualified, opportunely taken, and medici- 
nally used; but as it is commonly used 
by most men, which take it as tinkers 
doe ale, ’tis a plague, a mischiefe, a violent 
purger of goods, lands, health, hellish, 
devilish, and damned tobacco, the ruine 
and overthrow of bodie and soule.” 

At a later period of the same century, 
so inveterate had become the practice, that 
an order was placed on the journals of the 
House of Commons as follows : 

“That no Member of the House do 
presume to smoke tobacco in the gallery, 
or at the table of the House, sitting at 
Committee.” 

Soon after its introduction into England, 
tobacco taverns began to make their ap- 
pearance, and to multiply. The first of 
these houses was the ‘Pied Bull Inn,” 
Islington ; but in the crusade against its 
use, ale-houses were forbidden to supply it 
to any one. In the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, is a license 
to an ale-house, granted by six justices 
of the peace for Kent, at the foot of which 
there is this note : 

“Ttem. You shall not utter nor wil- 
ingly suffer to be utter’d, drunke, or 
taken, any tobacco within your house, 
cellar, or other place thereunto belonging.” 
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No doubt similar restrictions were im- 
posed by magistrates generally about that 
time. . 

In 1584 Queen Elizabeth had grown 80 
much opposed to the Indian weed as to 
issue a strong proclamation against its use. 

In 1614 the Star Chamber ordered that 
tobacco should pay a duty of six shillings 
and tenpence per pound; yet soon after 
this it appears to have been profitably 

own in Worcestershire and neigkbour- 

ood. It was first cultivated at Winch- 
combe, on the borders of Gloucestershire, 
and quickly became so profitable a crop as 
to lead to its speedy introduction to Wor- 
cester, Freckenham, Eckington, Pershore, 
Upton Sudesbury, Pensham, Kempsey, 
and other places, It was not, however, 
until the century was forty-three years old 
that any mention of it occurs in the Wor- 
cester City records, and then we find in 
the Chamberlain’s accounts : 

“Ttem. For one ounce of bacca which 
Mr. Maior sent for to spend upon Colonel 
Sandys, and for bacca pipe, eighteenpence.” 

Then came an edict prohibiting the cul- 
tivation of tobacco; but so profitable an 
industry was it, that farmers defied the 
orders of the Lords of the Council and 
of Parliament as well. 

In 1659, William George, of Eckington, 
was indicted at the Worcester County 
Sessions for “planting, setting, growing, 
making, and curing tobacco there on four 
hundred poles of land.” He was duly 
convicted, and fined four hundred pounds, 
or one pound per pole. This was followed 
by an order of Parliament “ That no person 
plant tobacco after January Ist, 1660, ac- 
cording to the Act of Parliament, within 
England, to sell, upon forfeiture of the 
same or value thereof, or 40s. for every 
roode or pole so planted, set, or sown; 
one moiety to the King, and the other to 
the informer. Not to extend to physick 
gardens in the University.” 

Mr. Jorevin, who visited Worcester in 
the time of Charles the Second, and put 
up at the “Stag Inn,” states that women 
there smoked as well as men. Complaints 
were made of this imitation of the manners 
of a savage people, as it was feared that by 
this practice Englishmen would degenerate 
into a barbarous state. 

In a previous reign we find attempts 
made to abolish smoking, all of which 
proved futile, and, to go further back 
still, we have the British Solomon—James 
the First—trying to do that which the 
thunders of the Vatican and terrors of 





excommunication had failed to accomplish, 
namely, to stamp out tobacco from the 
country. The sapient monarch would, 
no doubt, had he dared, have used harsh 
measures ; but the people were too strong 
for him. Still, if he could not do this, 
he did what he could, by writing that 
superb monument of folly — the famous 
“Counterblaste to Tobacco.” In con- 
cluding this precious effusion, he asks : 

‘‘Have you not reason, then, to be 
ashamed and to forbear this filthy novelty, 
so basely grounded, so foolishly received, 
and so grossly mistaken in the right use 
thereof. In your abuse thereof sinning 
against God, harming yourselves both in 
persons and goods, and taking also thereby 
(look to it ye that use snuff in profusion) 
the marks and notes of vanity upon you ; 
by the custom thereof making yourselves 
to be wondered at by all foreign civil 
nations, and by all strangers that come 
among you, to be scorned and contemned ; 
a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to 
the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in the black stinking 
fumes thereof, nearest resembling the 
horrible stygian smoke of the pit that is 
bottomless.” 

In the plenitude of his superlative wis- 
dom James imposed a heavy import duty 
on tobacco, and prohibited its cultivation 
in England. Later on in his Apothegms, 
published in 1658, James the First is 
alleged to have professed “‘ that were he to 
invite the devil to a dinner, he should 
have these three dishes,—(1) a pig ; (2) a 
poll and ling of mustard; (3) a pipe of 
tobacco for digesture.” 

Seven years before this was published— 
in 1651—one of the most vigorous attacks 
on tobacco that has ever appeared was 
published. It appeared in ‘“ Hymnus 
Tabaci,” by Raphael Thorius, and trans- 
lated into English by Peter Hausted, M.A. 


Let it be damned to hell, and called from thence 
Proserpine’s wine, the Furies’ frankincence, 

The devil's addle eggs, or else to these 

A sacrifice grim Pluto to appease ; 

A deadly weed, which its beginning had 

From the foam of Cerberus, when the cur was mad. 


Counterblasts, damnings, and punish- 
ments were, however, all of no avail, and it 
is just probable that the very persecution 
of smokers led to the universal adoption of 
the practice of smoking. 

Perhaps the soothing influence of the 
weed proved its greatest recommendation ; 
certain it is that no one philosophises like 
the smoker. 
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Of the smoking philosopher, Captain 
Marryat, in “Jacob Faithful,” says: “ His 
whole amusement was his pipe, and as there 
is a certain indefinable link between smok- 
ing and philosophy, my father, by dint of 
smoking, had become a perfect philosopher. 
It is no less strange than true, that we can 
puff away our cares with tobacco, when, 
without it, they remain an oppressive 
burden to existence. There is no com- 
posing draught like the draught through 
the tube of a pipe. The savage warriors of 
North America enjoyed the blessing before 
we did, and to the pipe is to be ascribed 
the wisdom of their councils, and the 
laconic delivery of their sentiments. It 
would be well introduced into our legisla- 
tive assembly. Ladies, indeed, would no 
longer peep down through the ventilator ; 
but we should have more sense and fewer 
words. It is also to tobacco that is to 
be ascribed the stoical firmness of those 
American warriors, who, satisfied with the 
pipe in their mouths, submitted with perfect 
indifference to the torture of their enemies. 
From the well-known virtues of this weed 
arose that peculiar expression when you 
irritate another, that you ‘put his pipe 
out.’” 

But Marryat is not alone in laying great 
stress on the virtues of tobacco in calming 
the mind and setting man thinking. 
Other authors bear evidence to the same 
effect. 

Sam Slick says in “The Clock Maker ” : 
“The fact is, Squire, the moment a man 
takes to a pipe he becomes a philosopher ; 
it’s the poor man’s friend ; it calms the 
mind, soothes the temper, and makes a man 
patient under difficulties. It has made 
more good men, good husbands, kind 
masters, indulgent fathers, than any other 
blessed thing on this universal earth.” 

It is curious to note the different views 
taken of tobacco in the seventeenth century 
and to-day as well, on tobacco as a disin- 
fectant. In the “ Reliquie Hearminz,” 
edited by Dr. Bliss, and published in 1721, 
this curiously suggestive passage occurs : 
“T have been told that in the last great 
plague in London—1665—none that kept 
tobacconists shops had the plague. It is 
certain that smoaking was looked upon as 
a most excellent preservative, Insomuch 
that even children were obliged to smoak. 
And I remember that I heard formerly 
Tom Rogers, who was a yoeman beadle, 
say that when he was that year, when the 
plague raged, a schoolboy at Eton, all the 
boys of that school were obliged to smoak 





in the school every morning ; and that he 
never was whipped so much in his life as 
he was one morning for not smoaking.” 

It has long been a popular opinion that 
tobacco is an antiseptic, and this belief 
seems to have some solid basis of fact. 
Professor Vincenzo Tassinari, of the Hy- 
gienic Institute of the University of Pisa, 
recently made some very interesting experi- 
ments on the supposed germicidal virtues 
of tobacco-smoke, which seemed to show 
that it really had a destructive action upon 
the growth of bacilli, those minute 
organisms which are said to be the cause of 
a vast number of bodily ills that flesh 
is heir to, Professor Tassinari observed 
the action of the fumes upon seven different 
kinds of bacteria—the so-called cholera 
bacillus, the cattle distemper bacillus, the 
pus coccus, the Finkler-Prior bacterium, 
the typhus and pleuro-pneumonia bacillus, 
and the blue pus bacillus. 

Wishing to imitate as closely as possible 
the processes going on in a smoker's 
mouth, the professor passed tobacco fumes 
through a horizontal tube into a receptacle 
kept moist by damp cotton-wool, which 
contained also a colony of bacilli. The 
result showed that the smoke retards the 
growth of some kind of bacilli, and 
absolutely prevents the growth of others. 
The tobacco experimented with was that 
which is used in making the large Cavour 
cigar, much favoured in Italy, and it was 
proved that its fames retard the growth of 
pus bacilli by seventy-two hours, and of 
cattle distemper bacilli by one hundred 
hours, while they absolutely arrest the 
growth of the so-called cholera and typhus 
bacilli, If Professor Tassinari’s results 
may be relied upon, it is evident that not 
only is tobacco not the deadly enemy of 
man—and it is singular with what eagerness 
man takes to so many of his deadly enemies 
—but in many instances it is his great 
friend, not only by way of solace, but as a 
warder off and destroyer of deadly germs 
that insist on colonising his body, and 
turning it to their own uses. 





RAM SURRUN MALL 


%AM SURRUN MALI was my gardener 
in Upper Bengal. He was tall, lean, but 
very wiry, and with a clear, strong eye 
that betokened power of penetration and 
more than average intellect. By caste he 
was a Hindoo, the term “ Mali” denoting 
both the caste and the trade which belongs 
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to it. He was rather over middle age ; 
indeed, he had a grown-up son, who could 
not be much under thirty, with a young 
family of his own, father and son living 
alongside each other in the same block of 
mud-and-thatch houses, about two stone- 
casts from my bungalow. They cultivated a 
little bit of ground, part of a broad extent 
which was in lease to the ‘' Factory,” or in- 
digo plantation, of which I had charge. But 
they had other ways of eking out a living. 
The father was my gardener, as already 
said, on a monthly pay, and the son used 
to take up odd jobs in gardening from the 
native magnates of the humbler scale in 
the way of trimming up their so-called 
gardens. Fora time I had the son in my 
employment, but found him so lacking in 
energy and brain-power that, on being 
strongly advised, I engaged the father, of 
whose capacities I had had no previous 
experience, The result fully justified the 
advice. He had energy, ability, and a 


power of getting through work which left 
his son at half his age nowhere ; and added 
to that was a quick eye for discerning how 
to make the best of a situation in point of 
design or neatness. Besides the gardening, 
both father and son had yet another 


“string to their bow.” They were chief 
operators with the scimitar at a neigh- 
bouring sacrificial tree, where multitudes 
of kids “without spot or blemish” were 
offered up by the Hindoos to the presiding 
deity who had made the tree his or her 
haunt, and for this they got some per- 
quisites in the shape of a few pice, or the 
head of the animal, which they sold for as 
much, I have watched old Ram Sarrun 
perform this sacrificial function. One man 
took hold of the goat—which is always a 
male—by the hind legs, the other took hold 
of its head, and between them they kept it 
stretched at the full length of their arms, 
while Ram Surrun stood by brandishing 
his scimitar. After one or two feints he 
brought it down with a sweeping stroke, 
and instantly head and body of the 
animal were sundered, and the holder of 
the trunk ran up with it to the foot of the 
tree, to drop there, on the little mounds of 
paint-bedaubed earth, the precious blood- 
offering—all, by the way, the tree was to 
get, for the offerer wisely took home with 
him the carcase for a family feast in honour 
of his deity, and as chief part of the “ sacri- 
fice.” And, while on the subject, it may 
be added that this so-called “ offering ” is 
but the Hindoo’s way of practising the 
butcher’s art, and at the same time sancti- 





fying his meat, even as the Moslem never 
kills an animal for food but in the orthodox 
way with the steel while pronouncing over 
the process the Khoran formula. 

Ram Surrun was a confirmed ganja 
(Cannabis Indica) eater —or drinker, or 
smoker, for it is used in all three ways— 
but, unlike many if not most of its devotees, 
he used it not too well but wisely. He 
seemed able to keep his proclivity within 
bounds, and thus it seemed to do him little, 
ifany, harm. Indeed he used to assert that 
it did him great good ; that it was it gave 
vigour and energy to him to go about his 
work, and force to his eye, and that with- 
out it he would have been nothing but a 
feeble old man. And in truth, as said, 
his movemeits were active, and his eye 
had even in it more of the fire of 
youth than his son’s. But, though keen, it 
was not attractive. It had too much of 
what did not suggest good, too much of 
the basilisk. This keenness of eye was 
the more remarkable, as one of the first 
ways in which excessive ganja-eating shows 
itself is in its effects on the eye, which 
gradually loses its lustre and becomes 
bleared, as if a film were drawn over it, 
while the voice becomes cracked and broken, 
and the movements languid and nerveless, 
On the other hand, there are some if not 
many people who seem, like Ram Surrun, 
to use it all their life in moderation and 
suffer little or no harm from its use. Not 
the less, however, the term “‘ ganja-eater ” 
is always a term of reproach among natives, 
significant of much, even as the term 
“drunkard” is with us. The remark that 
is usually associated with it is, “what can 
you expect from a ganja-eater ?” 

The way I first came to know that Ram 
Surrun was given to ganja was through a 
peculiar plant, like a carraway plant, I 
found growing in a favoured spot in my 
garden, that is to say, in the midst of some 
rearing-beds. I saw it was carefully tended, 
but could discover neither its name nor 
object. Repeated enquiries only elicited 
the information that it was just a flowering 
plant that had sprung up there by accident, 
and he, Ram Surrun, had allowed it to 
grow as its flower-was pretty, but it was of 
no other use, and would be taken up shortly 
and thrown away. I had some faint sus- 
picions, however, caused by the indifference 
with which it was spoken of as compared 
with the evident care with which it was 
treated, but did not quite know what to 
make of the matter. At length a slight 
“ difference” between Ram Surrun and 
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some of his colleagues, due to his too 
copious disposal of the garden produce in the 
bazaar for his own advantage, without duly 
considering them, let in the needed light, 
It was a ganja plant, they said, which Ram 
Surrun was thus carefully rearing with 
which to feed his own particular habit. 
Ram Sarrun vehemently repudiated the 
soft impeachment. However, as the plant 
was a Government monopoly, allowed to be 
cultivated only under stringent conditions, 
special sanction, and high duty, the grow- 
ing of it was an illegal act for which I, as 
owner of the garden, was chiefly responsible 
—which perhaps did not distress me much 
—yet I could not do other than order it to 
be uprooted and thrown away. Then some 
one suggested that the plant was valuable 
even as it was, and was sure to be turned 
to good account by Ram Surrun, despite 
his contemptuous protests that it was 
valueless because not yet mature. So to 
test these I had it placed outside on the 
chibootur, or evening seat, in the sun to 
dry, right in front of the bungalow, where 
it could not be easily approached by any 
one unseen. Day by day, though almost 
forgetting about the matter, I seemed to 
notice a rapid diminution or shrinking up 
of leaf, till at length my attention was 
arrested. But when I came to examine, 
not a leaf was to be found! The stems 
were threadbare ! Every leaf had vanished, 
absorbed by the sun I was left to under- 
stand, as no other explanation could be 
given of the mystery. When that explana- 
tion was found not quite to suffice, then 
suspicion was gently hinted in the direction 
of Ram Surrun, as a likely quarter, or, 
indeed, as the only likely quarter. But 
he quickly retorted on the insinuators 
that if any one was to be blamed there 
were more than he that might justly be 
blamed. And so it turned out, to my 
great surprise ; the ‘‘ cross purposes” and 
cross-examination eliciting the further fact 
that, among my small establishment, there 
were one or two besides Ram Surrun who 
had a hankering weakness for the weed ; 
a fact, too, I thought, which suggests a 
larger consumption of it in the country than 
ever would be imagined from what appears 
on the surface. Be that as it may, Ram 
Surrun had great faith in the ganja. It 
made him happy, he said; it made him 
strong. Without it his life would not be 
worth living. 

Though Ram Surrun favoured ganja, he 
did not confine himself to that, but varied 
it with tobacco in the customary forms, 





either by smoking the spiced compound 
from the hubble-bubble, or by swallowing 
from the palm of his’ hand the pinch of 
powdered leaf along with the speck of moist 
lime, which natives exchange with each 
other as our ancestors did the “sneeshun 
mull,” Both these “ vanities” he used to 
vary with an occasional drop of tari, or 
fermented juice of the toddy-palm, some 
half-dozen quarts of which, no doubt, each 
weekly bazaar or market-day he got comfort- 
ably outside of at a sitting while squatted, 
monkey-fashion, on a mat along with a few 
genial chums. Such were some of Ram 
Surrun’s ways and means of beguiling life 
and time, and in that respect perhaps he 
did not differ much from many another 
Hindoo. But presently he was to figure in 
a new and less reputable light. 

One day, a woman, old and wrinkled, 
came to the bungalow to prefer a com- 
plaint against him. She announced herself 
as Ram Surrun’s wife. Her husband, she 
said, had introduced a young woman into 
their house in the position of rival to her, 
who was very rude to her, seemed devoid 
of self-respect, and whose mere presence 
in the house was a continued insult to 
her, and made it impossible for her to 
remain longer there; and in all this the 
intruder, who took the upper hand in 
everything, was supported by Ram Surrun, 
against his own wife. Accordingly, she 
had moved to her son and daughter-in- 
law’s house, right opposite ; but even their 
presence failed to act as any check on his 
proceedings. Having called Ram Sarrun, 
I remonstrated with him on his impro- 
priety and cruelty, and he promised 
amendment and that the stranger would 
be duly dismissed. Not long afterwards, 
however, the same complaint was repeated, 
and Ram Surrun then vowed that he had 
ordered the intruder to go away, but she 
would not, and what could he do? At 
last a sort of compromise was arranged 
between the three, seemingly to their 
mutual satisfaction, by which the stranger 
was to pay respect and deference to Mrs. 
Ram Surrap, and was to assist in field and 
household work; and so, by-and-by, she 
came to be a recognised part of the house- 
hold, On being herself interrogated, how- 
ever, she is reported to have said that she 
did not want to come, and did not want to 
stay, but she could not help herself. She 
felt impelled, she did not know why or 
how, to stay against her will. 

After the aforesaid arrangement had 
continued some time, suddenly the neigh- 
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bourhood was startled and even scandalised 
by another change in Ram Surrun’s domes- 
tic establishment. A young woman, 
respectable, pretty, and married, who had 
come to the bazaar as usual to make 
purchases, had, thereafter, instead of re- 
turning to her own house, come straight 
on to that of Ram Surrun, as if with the 
intention of adding yet another to his 
domestic circle. The matter created quite 
an outcry, and vengeance was expected 
from the husband. And, sure enough, 
after a couple of days’ vain searching for 
his wife, and wondering where she had 
gone to, on at length ascertaining her 
whereabouts, he came posting on to Ram 
Surrup, breathing flames and fury. But 
that gentleman was quite prepared for 
the eventuality. He professed utter inno- 
cence in the matter. The lady, he said, 
had come of her own free will; he had 
not asked her, did not even know her; 
and she had solicited house room, could 
they refuse her that? Everybody knew 
that what he said was true. Then the 
husband demanded back his wife; where- 
upon Ram Surrun vowed that not only 
was she free to go, as she had always 
been, but even urged her to go, and for 
that reason to come outside and accompany 
her husband. This with seeming reluc- 
tance she was at length induced to do, and 
the two went away together. He had, 
however, to use slight force at first to 
make her accompany him, and his wrath 
was now turned from Ram Surrun by the 
seeming fair treatment he had met, and 
was directed towards his wife instead, 
whose conduct seemed to him inexplicable. 
For a little all went well till they had got 
& quarter of a mile or so distant, when the 
wife began to linger, and at last point- 
blank refused to go further. She must go 
back, she said ; she could not help it; she 
hated the man, and did not want to go, 
but he had cast a spell over her, had 
bewitched her. The husband, hardly 
hearing this in his rage, or seeing in it 
only fresh contumacy, began to treat her 
roughly, even to beat her, and dragged 
her along with him. She struggled so 
violently, however, that his efforts might 
have been vain but for the assistance of a 
friend who had accompanied him, whom 
he now called to his aid, and between 
them, each taking an arm, they conducted 
her forcibly home. But by the time they 
reached home some faint suspicion began 
to dawn on the husband’s mind that 
things might not be quite as they seemed. 





He recalled his wife’s words. Witchcraft 
was a familiar institution of the country. 
Nothing was more likely than that some 
such means had been practised upon her. 
Her previous even life, her present con- 
duct, all seemed to point to that. He 
hardly recognised in her now the woman 
of a day or two ago. She might not be 
so much to blame after all, and he had 
heard some rumour of Ram Surrun having 
some slight skill in witchcraft. That must 
be seen to. Further enquiry of his wife 
seemed fuither to confirm his suspicions, 
Ram Surrum must lift the spells or take 
the consequences. In the good old times, 
he thought, as his forefathers used to say, 
it would have been quick work with witch 
or wizard. But what can be done under 
these English, and their obtuseness to 
the most palpable facts which witchcraft 
works? 

Next day, just as he was beginning to 
be lulled again into security, his wife 
disappeared for the second time, as he 
discovered on returning from his field-work 
to his house. Guessing well where she had 
gone, he hurried straight off to Ram 
Surrun’s house, where, as expected, on 
arrival he found her. He now charged 
Ram Surrun point-blank with the working 
of spells, and demanded their removal 
under psnalties. Ram Surrun, as before, 
professed complete innocence and a clear 
conscience, but nevertheless promised to do 
what he could to rectify matters, little 
though that might be. Indeed, in a few 
minutes so successfully did he use tongue 
or eye, that the storm, or something worse, 
that was prepared for him, melted down 
into comparative quietness. But the 
husband was not yet appeased, and as his 
wife did not show the willingness to 
accompany him that he might have ex- 
pected, the matter was brought before the 
bungalow.” 

I had my own fairly clear ideas by this 
time as to the merits of the case, and spoke 
in pretty strong terms to Ram Surrun 
regarding his conduct, pointing out the 
probable results to him of exposure in a 
law-court. ‘This remonstrance I saw he 
did not relish ; indeed, I guessed that he 
resented it strongly, as making more or 
less public his methods, and placing a 
probable check upon these which he had not 
anticipated. But he said nothing beyond 
reiterating his innocence, while keeping 
fixed upon me a basilisk sort of stare of 
his large, but anything but pleasing eyes. 
Then it suddenly struck me there was a 
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meaning in that stare. The impression was 
irresistible. The elderly spell-worker meant 
to transfix me with his spells, and thus to 
avenge himself. Still his eyes were riveted 
upon my face. Seemingly, however, I must 
not have been of the requisite material, as 
they effected nothing beyond a courteous 
request that he would politely transfer their 
glare to some other interesting object; a re- 
quest he complied with with an appearance 
of haste and confusion that fully confirmed 
my impression. I could now partly realise 
his means and methods. Thess, putting 
all together, obviously consisted in that 
power of fascinating called ‘“‘ mesmerism,” 
which the snake practises on the bird, and 
the weasel on the rabbit; though up to 
that time I had never seen or heard of such 
a thing as among natives, and the discovery 
threw a new light on much that had 
hitherto been dark. It was said in regard 
to the woman just alluded to, that she had 
declared she had been impelled to go to 
his, Ram Surrun’s, house, simply because 
he looked at her while she moved to and 
fro through the bazaar. After the “ bun- 
galow ” remonstrance, however, she walked 
quietly and demurely home with her 
husband, as if a weight had been lifted off 
her, nor did I hear of further similar mis- 
adventure as far as she was concerned. 
But Ram Surrun’s career in the same line 
did not stop here. Not long after I heard 
of his being in a somewhat similar pickle 
more than once, though he had proceeded 
more cautiously and with less risk to him- 
self. Then, by-and-by, probably he found 
the air grow so threatening around him 
that he deemed it prudent to desist for a 
time, as there occurred a lull in his 
“record.” I could not help wondering, 
though, at the man with his years, his 
ganja-eating, tari-drinking, and tobacco- 
smoking, still possessing such bent of mind 
and force of eye; and when I lately saw 
him, he was just as energetic as ever. Ho 
had still as a female companion the 
first- named arrival at his house, who 
still continued the same patient and sub- 
missive drudge, ready to labour late and 
early for him, alert at his slightest bidding, 
seemingly completely in his power, yet 
apparently contented with her lot. 

The above incident suggested to me, for 
the first time, what future experience 
seemed fully to confirm, namely, that the 
witchcraft, spells, and so on of the natives, 
their jadi in which they are such firm 
believers, but which, like other Europeans, 
I had always laughed at, might really have 





something in it after all, might indeed be 
founded upon some basis of fact. That 
fact I believe to be the same that accounted 
for the misadventure of the woman, and 
that procured for Ram Surrun his present 
subservient companion, namely, mesmerism. 
The same cause, too, I have little doubt, 
accounts, and has accounted, for much of 
the so-called witchcraft and spell-working 
of times present and past all the world 
over. Among the natives of India, mes- 
merism, under different names and guises, 
and as the monopoly of a comparative few, 
who probably maintained its mystery and 
secrecy for their own ends, would seem to 
have been practised from time immemorial. 
In Upper Bengal the natives speak 
familiarly of it, not by name but of its 
effects, under the general term jadi, or 
witchcraft, and more especially in re- 
ference to certain mountain tribes of 
people from regions in Nepaul, who, they 
say, are to be dreaded, because if any 
of them but look at you, you are 
bound at once to set out and follow them. 
The exponents of this jadi, in the shape of 
witches and wizards, are plentiful every- 
where throughout India, one or more of 
each being usually found in every large 
village, often in the garb of quiet, re- 
spectable people. As respectable the wizard 
is usually accounted, even by his fellow- 
villagers, his skill in the black art not being 
supposed to be used for evil purposes, and, 
therefore, not detracting from his reputa- 
tion, but even, it may be, enhancing it ; 
but the witch, on the other hand, is always 
spoken of with hostility and aversion, 
mingled, it may be, with fear and 
trembling. She is never credited with 
other than misdeeds; though why the 
two should be so differently judged it is 
hard to say. The spells of these different 
dealers in darkness are supposed not to be 
all equal, and are carefully weighed and 
balanced. One operator can counteract the 
spells of another, that other of a third, and 
so on, Thusa wizard is sometimes em- 
ployed to counteract the spells of a witch, 
where the direction of these are known ; 
but when not known, as is most commonly 
the case, for the witch works in secret, 
then the wizard is powerless. In this 
light the spells of the different operators 
are supposed to meet in mid-air in the 
clash of combat. Often have I witnessed 


complaints against a witch, where a series 
of calamities had been traced to her door, 
and the burden of her evil doings had 
In such a case— 





become insupportable, 
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and one is more or Jess a sample of all— 
the villagers came in a body to complain, 
for they would not dare to come in twos 
or threes and so be singled out for special 
vengeance. After they had recited their 
tale of woe, clamorous for redress, the 
witch was sent for to confront her accusers. 
When she came, instead of the withered, 
wrinkled crone of malign aspect, there 
appeared a quiet, respectable-like woman, 
with a look of intelligence far above the 
bulk of her accusers, and a clear penetrating 
eye. Her eye, indeed, seemed of that 
through-seeing aspect one is apt to associate 
with the mesmerist, and her whole ex- 
pression suggested the superiority which 
mind yields over matter. While her 
accusers were again spinning out their 
tale for her behoof, she listened with a 
look of quiet contempt and seeming 
superior knowledge, which supplied an 
easy key to the situation. In the end, 
needless to say, they rotired discomfited 
and disgusted that nothing effectual could 
be done in regard to their disasters under 
the blind British régime. 

Among the one or two wizards of more 
or less repute in my neighbourhood, was 
one who was alleged to possess powers 
superior to every other member of the 
craft, male or-female, for some distance 
around. He could combat their spells ; he 
could fight the demon of snake-poison and 
recuperate the bitten victim—except per- 
haps when the unseen and escaped snake 
chanced to be a really poisonous one, 
though the natives asserted that he had 
often restored the patient in various 
specific cases of proved poisonous snake- 
bite. By the virtue of his enchantments, 
he could even single out a thief from a 
crowd containing the suspected persons ; 
and in this last capacity he was often 
employed, and not infrequently with 
success. Indeed, his services used to be 
regularly quoted on occasions of theft as 
being more certain and less expensive than 
a law-court, The thief-evolving process, 
which I have sometimes witnessed, is as 
follows, 

In the centre of a circle containing all the 
suspected persons, along with some others 
perhaps, is planted a little boy in a very un- 
comfortable attitude on the top of a small 
brass jar, monkey-fashion, with his feet 
resting across the mouth, while balancing 
himself upon the tips of his fingers 
against the ground. Close by stands the 
magician, who is rattling off a tornado of 
mystic jargon, in which the name of ‘‘Ram” 





often occurs, and alternately shouting and 
gesticulating at the boy, as he dashes over 
him a white powder, which turns out to be 
Ganges sand, and orders him to do his 
duty. This duty proves to be the turning 
round of the boy along with the jar, which 
acts like a pivot, till he becomes fixed 
opposite the thief; and in this he is sup- 
posed to have no will of his own, but to be, 
in fact, the medium. In any case which I 
witnessed, however, the spells failed in 
their effect, owing, as was alleged, to the 
disturbing influence of my presence. The 
boy did move round, but vaguely and with- 
out seeming to be impelled by his instincts 
towards any one in particular. On one 
such occasion the loser of the money under 
search, to the extent of some three rupees, 
chanced to be Ram Surrun, who, on the 
spells failing from the above alleged cause, 
refused to pay the promised one rupee to 
the magician as the price of his services, 
asserting—on the principle upon which 
the native pays his doctor—that as these 
services had failed so had the bargain. 
Upon this many angry words and messages 
passed between the two. Ram Surrun, how- 
ever, clung to his rupee, and even added in- 
sult to injury by circulating and remarking, 
ashe did to me one day, that his own spells 
could baffle those of the magician. 

Being curious to see the wizard above 
alluded to, of whose occult powers I had 
heard so much, I had an opportunity not 
long after entertaining that wish of meeting 
him, Somewhat to my surprise he turned 
out to be a “Factory” tenant of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood belonging to one of 
the lesser Hindoo castes, called the Koormi, 
whose profession is cooking—that is to say, 
for Hindoos. But more surprised was I 
on meeting him to see, instead of all I might 
have expected, an intelligent, good-looking 
man of fair complexion, under middle age, 
with a pleasing, unassuming manner, and 
a particularly expressive, large dark eye. 
His conversation was specially intelligent. 
No one would have imagined, seeing him 
then, clothed in his right mind, that he 
was the mysterious magician I had seen 
not long before spell-scattering in a thief- 
evolving juggle ; nor more, that he was the 
semi-frenzied operator I had so often seen 
incantation - working over snake-bitten 
patients, Neither would I have recognised 
him as the same, but for being told so just 
before meeting him, I could quite imagine, 
however, the effect of a seeming strong 
intelligence, backed by a strong eye, on 
many of the weaker intelligences and 
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organisms I had seen around him during 
the thief-evolving process; and that that 
might even extend to his eliminating the 
thief, as he was repeatedly alleged to have 
done, in various specific cases, and before 
crowds of witnesses. The eager, rapt look 
on many of the faces, as if absorbed in the 
movements of the boy, and so like certain 
mesmeric phenomena [ had seen at home, 
testified to that effect. Whatever influence 
there was, I had no doubt, had to do with 
mesmerism, That, too, I have as little 
doubt, explains much of the history of 
witchcraft both in India and elsewhere ; 
and in this connection it may be noted how 
every witch or wizard is always credited 
with the “ piercing, dark eye.” 





CATHERINE MAIDMENT’S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
By MARGARET MOULE, 


oe 
CHAPTER II, 


MOoREFORD was a small village in the 
midst of one of the prettiest midland 
counties, It had originated, like many 
other English villages of the same sort, in 
a few cottages that had grouped themselves 
round the old Castle—just enough cottages 
to hold the immediate work-people of the 
estate. By degrees these few cottages had 
been added to ; with the gregarious instinct 
of country people, the descendants of the 
first few work-people had intermarried and 
settled down close to their old homes, and 
gradually the village had come to possess 
an independent life of its own. It had 
grouped itself very prettily in the hollows 
around the Castle grounds. Seen from 
the distance the red roof of the school- 
house, the brown thatched ones of the 
cottages, and the short grey spire of the 
little church, all made harmonious details 
in a characteristic picture of pretty country 
scenery. 

The Castle itself was simply a good, grey 
stone house, built round three sides of a 
quadrangle; tworound battlemented towers 
with lancet windows standing on each side 
of the entrance to the quadrangle were all 
that gave it a right to the ambitious name. 
They were, however, very old ; were tradi- 
tionally said to be the remains of a much 
earlier building, and as such, held in deep 
respect in Moreford. The other part was 
Elizabethan, and possessed all the old- 





world character that seems to linger more 
strongly about houses of that period than 
any other—it is difficult to define the | 
reason, unless because the Elizabethan 
architecture has so much distinctiveness of 
its own, and retains, so to speak, the 
atmosphere of its designers. The place 
has been in one family for generations, 
and the present owner, Mr. Martin Stewart- 
Carr, was the descendant of a long line of 
worthy, uninteresting English gentlemen, 
most of whom had lived and died, and acted 
according to their honest lights in Moreford. 
But he had departed from the family tra- 
ditions. He had built himself a place in 
Normandy, and apparently preferred the 
modern French chateau to his grey stone 
English home. Since the Castle first came to 
him, he had spent very little time in it. He 
paid it a flying visit at rare intervals, and 
left the care of it, the tenants, and the 
estate, to his agent. For the last five years 
that agent had been Frank Maidment. He 
had lived in the house in the park built 
for the agent, and known in Moreford as 
‘The White House,” quite alone for three 
of those five years; for the last two his 
sister had been with him. 

It was a week after the arrival of the 
letter announcing Mr. Stewart-Carr’s in- 
tended arrival, and he was expected to 
arrive that very evening. At eleven 
o’clock in the morning the Maidments’ 
dining-room table was covered at one end 
with books and papers; the largest of 
the books, an account-book, lay open, 
and across it was a pen that had just been 
used, for it was wet with ink. Beside the 


book was a long pencilled list, evidently 


waiting to be copied in. There was no 
one in the room but Catherine Maidment. 
She was not working or writing, but 
walking up and down; her arms were 
folded so closely that their position might 
more truly be said to be a clasp, a very 
tight clasp. Her face wore the same set, 
resolute expression it had worn before, 
but stronger than the stern decision and 
more perceptible, was a terrible look of 
anxiety. Her very attitude was anxious ; 
her head was set continually towards the 
door, as if she were listening, and her eyes 
turned towards the door too, whenever she 
took them away from the open book on the 
table. Her steps were hasty and agitated, 
and she seemed to find the space between 
the table and the window all too narrow 
for her. She was very white, and her 
grey eyes were large and excitedly bright. 

‘* All this time!” she said to herself, in a 
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low voice. ‘ Why didn’s I go myself; oh, 
why didn’t go?” She turned and walked 
faster still, and twisted her arms so tightly 
together that the pressure hurt her. But 
the physical sensation seemed a relief to 
her, for as she felt it she twisted them still 
tighter. ‘Oh ” she said, giving the 
word a heavy, drawn-out intonation that 
made it not an exclamation, but a sigh. 
“Oh, if the day were over, and if he 
would come back!” She walked once 
more, quicker and more agitatedly than 
ever, up and down the little space, then 
she unclasped her arms with a sudden 
movement, and went to the door. She 
opened it and ran upstairs. At the head 
of the stairs she stopped and knocked at a 
door. 

Her face was whiter than when she 
left the dining-room. “Frank!” she said, 
“Frank! are you coming back ?” 

“Coming!” her brother’s voice answered 
from within. ‘Coming, this instant.” 

She moved a step or two from the door 
and stood on the top stair of the flight, 
listening as she had listened downstairs. 
All at once she heard her brother’s steps 
across his room, and turning, ran down 
again, and took her stand by the table and 
the books. 

She had hardly done so when his 
door opened, and he began to descend. 
Catherine’s face grew paler stil], and she 
looked divided between intense fear and 
anxious, trembling hope. Frank Maidment 
opened the dining-room door; he shut it 
behind him slowly and came up to 
Catherine. His walk was as slow as his 
movements ; his face was white; and there 
was a conscious, uncertain expression in 
his eyes. He put out one hand and 
grasped the back of the chair. Catherine 
put out her hand, and leaned it on the table. 

“Come, you see,” he said, hesitatingly, 
and rather confusedly. ‘‘ Let’s go on.” 

“Where is the memorandum you went 
to get?” Catherine said, in a low voice. 
It would have trembled if it had not been 
for the intense control she held it in, 

“Memorandum!” he said, vaguely. 
‘Memorandum! Oh yes—oh yes, I for- 
got it. It’s—it’s in my blue coat pocket, 
left side.” 

Catherine turned. 

“Frank!” she said. From her voice 
the fear, the hope, and the trembling were 
all gone, It was only intense. ‘ Frank! 
I never really thought it.” 

“Thought what?” he said. ‘“ Thought 
what ?” 





“Thought you would—to-day. I 
anxious, but I thought, I hoped, it 
some use to trust you.” 

‘** What do you mean ?” he said, sitting 
down suddenly, and turning his eyes to her 
for one moment, to take them away again 
the next. ‘‘It’s the very day when a man 


was 


wants keeping up — when he’s got such 
Let’s 


an amount of things to be done. 
begin.” 

He took up the pen from the book, 
dipped it in the ink, and looking un- 
steadily at the sheet of note-paper by his 
side, began to write. 

‘*Your writing is shocking,” he said, 
“shocking! A man can’t—hang it all—I } 
can’t—it’s absurd—but I-———” 

The pen fell from his hand,whichtrembled } 
violently. 

Catherine had knelt by his side to 
dictate the entries to him. She rose again 
suddenly, and laid her hand heavily on his 
shoulder. 

“Let it alone!” she said. 
alone. And listen to me, Frank.” 

But he shook himself free from her hand, 
and getting up, walked uncertainly to the 
leather arm-chair in the window, and let 
himself fall into it. After a moment’s 
pause, Catherine followed him, and stood 
in front of him looking at him. All the 
expression of her face was concentrated in j 
her eyes. They were wide and fixed, their 
grey had changed to blue, and they were 
full of controlled intense feeling. 

He was quite still under her gaze; but 
without any actual physical movement on 
his part, the self-consciousness in his face 
seemed to give the impression that he was 
shrinking from her, that if he could he 
would get away. At the same time, how- 
ever, her gaze seemed to recall him to him- 
self in some degree. He seemed to be 
trying to collect his scattered faculties. 

She did not speak at first; through the 
opened window came all the summer 
sounds, but in the room, between the man 
and woman, there was perfect silence, At 
last Catherine said, and her voice was low 
and deep : 

Frank, do you mean this to go on for 
ever?” 

“Catherine, don’t be a fool!” he said, 
weakly. She took no notice of his words, 
and twisting her hands together as she had 
twisted her arms while waiting for him, as 
if she could not bear the mental strain 
without some physical movement to give 
expression to it, went on as if he had not 


spoken. 


“Let it 
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“T have asked you so often ; I have talked 
to you so often; I have begged you to listen 
to me so often, always unavailingly ; that I 
thought I never would ask or reason or 
entreat again. But—I can’t help it. Ido 
ask you once more. Do you never mean 
to conquer this?” 

** Conquer !” he said, in a toneless voice. 
‘Conquer! it’s mockery to talk to slaves 
about conquest.” 

“Slaves!” she said, her tone altering, 
and her colour rising quickly. ‘ Who 
spoke of slaves? No one is a slave while 
he has a will. And you have a will—a 
strong will, if you only choose to exert it.” 

‘‘ Exert—conquer—lI’m tired of all those 
phrases, Catherine. I’m tired and bothered 
altogether ; don’t worry me.” 

“It’s not worry. How can you use the 
word? Ishould never worry you, I'rank. 
I—don’t you understand, I wouldn’t do it 
if it was only ‘worrying’ you. Bat that 
is not it. I must, I will, make one more 
effort to make you see it all for yourself.” 

‘t See what ?” he asked, leaning his head 
back listlessly against the back of the ckair, 
and turning his face towards the window, 
away from her eyes. 

‘Sea what you are doing. Oh, Frank, 
you are—you know you are, ruining your 
life. Oh, Frank, do think of it all. You've 
got everything before you still ; life still in 
your reach; but do only consider, for one 
moment consider how you are throwing 
your chances all away.” Catherine’s voice 
grew stronger with her words ; not in tone 
—it grew no higher—but it was deeper, 
fuller, and more intense, 

Her brother seemed to feel its power 
slightly. He turned languidly and faced 
her again. 

“Tf you go on as you are doing now,” 
she went on, “your power, your strength, 
all your faculties will be gone. And then— 
I said it before and I say it again—all your 
life will be ruined, utterly ruined. And 
you can never, never, never alter it then.” 
She paused for a little. He did not move 
again. She went on: “I appeal to your 
own common sense.” 

“You can’t appeal to it,” he muttered. 
“There is none.” 

‘There is plenty,” she said, with intense 
energy. ‘Plenty. You can—you can, 
indeed, see it all as plainly as I can put it 
to you if you only will. You can see that 
now is the time when you must pull your- 
self together and begin again. Now, if 
ever, you must make a new start and be 
master of yourself and your actions.” 





Catherine’s hands were still now; she 
held one out to her brother with a quick 
characteristic gesture. He said nothing, 
nor did he attempt to touch her hand. 

“Frank,” she said, very gently, “T'll do 
all I can for you; I have tried, and you 
know I will again. It doesn’t need saying” 
—Catherine smiled faintly with her words 
—‘that I will, dear. But I can’t actually 
take your place with Mr. Stewart-Carr, 
now he is coming home. You must see for 
yourself that this isso. Think of it—think 
what a hopeless disgrace it would be if you 
lost this appointment. There would be no 
new start possible then. And how are you 
going to keep it if you don’t rally all your 
forces and control yourself? You can—you 
can if only you'll believe it, and rouse 
yourself, and make your life a man’s life, 
and not——” 

Catherine’s voice trembled with her last 
words. She had spoken fast, and it 
trembled with intense earnestness, She 
broke off, and stood looking out into the 
bright sunny garden with eyes that saw 
nothing there. 

Frank Maidment dragged himself slowly 
up from his leaning position, and sat upright 
in the chair. He put one elbow on the 
arm, and leant his head on his hand. 

“Confound it!” he said, impatiently, 
pressing his hand hard on his forehead. 
“Hang it all, Catherine, I wish you'd let 
me alone!” 

She turned at the words—turned with a 
quick movement, 

“Let you alone,” she said. I can’t—I 
couldn’t if I would.” She broke off 
suddenly, took two steps forward and knelt 
down at his side, her small hands stretched 
out to him over the broad arm of the 
chair. 

“ The past is past,” she said. ‘ Frank 
—let’s forget it together. Let’s begin a 
life that is different. Oh, Frank, will you? 
I'll help you; at least, I'll try. Nothing 
need ever remind either of us of what has 
been. I don’t ask you anything unreason- 
able ; I don’t want you to give me a rash, 
definite promise that from this very day you 
will never touch anything again. I don’t 
ask that. But will you promise me that, 
from this day, you will resolutely turn 
round on yourself, and begin a life of self- 
control? Oh, Frank, will you? Will 
you? Will you, for my sake, if not for 
your own? Frank, I never appealed to 
you for my sake before, because—because 
I—that is of less consequence ; but, if you 
would promise, you don’t know, you never 
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could know, what my life would be to 
me!” 

Catherine’s hands were stretched out far 
towards her brother now; her face was 
flushed a dark crimson, her lips were 
parted eagerly, and her eyes flashed with 
hope. He raised his head slowly and 
looked round. 

“You're very pleading, Kit, and I’d do 
a great deal for you,” he said, hesitatingly. 
*¢ But you don’t know what it is. You——” 

He did not finish his sentence. As 
Catherine met her brother’s eyes the flash 
had died out of hers ; all the hope left her 
face again; her head fell down on her out- 
stretched hands; and Catherine, whose 
grey eyes were scarcely ever dimmed with 
tears, broke now into uncontrollable heavy 
sobs. She cried with the terrible crying 
of a self-controlled woman, each sob shaking 
her from head to foot; and when she 
raised her head again, exhausted, she was 
alone. Her brother had left the room. 

Catherine and Frank Maidment were 
quite alone in the world. Their father 
and mother had died in their early child- 
hood, and Catherine had been taken away 
at once, and brought up by her only 
relation, an aunt. Frank, who was three 
years older than his sister, had been 
educated at Harrow and Cambridge, with 
money left for that purpose by his father’s 
will, But no fixed idea of a career had 
ever been placed before him; and when his 
university career was over, there had been 
no one to come forward and say to him 
that he must fix upon a profession and 
work for it at once. So, at twenty-four, 
he found himself facing the world with no 
definite turn for anything ; with no income 
but the trifling annuity left from his father’s 
funds; and with no means whatever of 
making himself more. But though he had 
no special gift, Frank Maidment had the 
fatal gift of being “‘ good all round.” There 
were few things he could not do if he 
tried ; and, therefore, though there were 
fewer that he cared to try to do, he met 
the prospect before him with unrnffled 
equanimity. He spent the first two years 
after he had taken his degree in a travel- 
ling tutorship, an occupation which suited 
him peculiarly well, as the tutorship re- 
quired was, more strictly speaking, only 
companionship ; and in the course of it 
he and his charge explored almost every 
habitable corner of the globe. 

After this he became secretary to a 
company in London for some time, and 
then, by some interest, exerted in a—to 





him—unexpected channel, he was offered 
and accepted the post of agent on Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s Moreford estate. 

On her aunt’s death two years earlier, 
when Catherine was twenty-five, she had 
come to her brother’s house to him. 
Though she had naturally felt keenly the 
breaking up of the home she had had with 
her aunt for so many years, the sorrow at 
this was greatly counterbalanced by her 
great delight in the prospect of living with 
her brother. Perhaps it was because the 
two were alone together in the world, per- 
haps simply from natural affection de- 
veloped; but from whatever cause, the 
fact remained that Catherine had for her 
brother that great love and close attachment 
which, unless they happen to be twins, is 
not very common between a brother and 
sister. Frank was her brother and her 
friend. It had been one of the few un- 
happinesses in her placid life that they 
could not see much of each other. She 
had looked forward to Frank’s rare visits 
to her, at her aunt’s house, as to the 
happiest times of her life; and she went 
to Moreford to live with him with in- 
describable pleasure. 

She settled down there very easily and 
very quickly. She learnt to know the 
Moreford people, they learnt to love her; 
her brother’s interests were hers, and 
she spent all the time she had to spare 
from being with him in making his 
house pretty and comfortable, She had 
brought with her as their one servant the 
old nurse, who had held both brother and 
sister in her arms as babies, and who 
firmly refused ever to leave ‘ Miss 
Catherine,” when Miss Catherine left her 
old home, With Margaret’s help the 
White House was made as pretty within 
as it was picturesque without ; her brother’s 
housekeeping was taken into her own 
clever, capable hands, and his establish- 
ment was made, as he often said, ‘‘so com- 
fortable that he hardly knew it.” He was 
never tired of telling Catherine how lonely 
and how dreary he had been before she 
came. It seemed as if he never could tell 
her enough of the loneliness he had 
suffered from. 

And at each repetition Catherine’s heart 
was happier and more full of joy at the 
consciousness that she could change all 
that for him now. For six months 
Catherine was as happy as she could have 
wished or dreamed. eon ee 

Then came the terrible day, when sud- 
denly, and without warning, she found out 
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what had darkened her whole life since. 
She found out that in the course of his 
lonely life, before she came to him, her 
brother had taken to the most fatal of 
companions and the most futile of con- 
solers. Coming in late one evening, she 
had found him, as she thought, asleep 
on the floor. But there was a nearly 
empty brandy-bottle on the table; and 
in his bitter self-reproach and misery, 
when he came back to consciousness 
again, he confessed the truth to her. He 
confessed tbat it was not the first time, 
or the second ; he told her that no one 
knew of it, however, but himself; he im- 
plored her to forgive him and help him. 

Catherine had forgiven him, and had 
begun life again, half heart-broken. 

Since ther, her whole life had been de- 
voted to him, She had watched him, 
thought for him, and when the same thing 
happened again, in spite of all her care, 
she screened him and his weakness from 
the knowledge of all but herself, and had 
never reproached him from any point of 
view but the terrible injustice he did to 
himself. 

She had long done half his work for him. 
She cared little that the tenants considered 
him idle; they should never, if she could 
help it, she thought, have any worse thing 
to say. The strain of this daily burden 
had made her thin and careworn. It had 
given the resolute expression to her face, 
the determined set to her mouth. It had 
made her an anxiour, unhappy woman, 
when her girlhood had hardly left her. 

And Catherine had no one to comfort 
her, or to help her bear the terrible burden. 
It was all hers, and she had to carry it 
alone. 

And now, it seemed to her, that Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s home-coming had brought 
everything to a crisis, As she sat at the 
dining-room window that same evening, 
waiting for her brother, her heart ached 
with the heavy anxiety, till the ache made 
her almost wish for tears again, though in 
the morning after her crying she had told 
herself that it had only made everything 
worse to have let her pain overmaster her 
like that. 

It was eight o'clock, and she was 
expecting him every moment. Mr. Stewart- 
Carr was to arrive at the Castle at 
seven, and his agent had to be present to 
receive him. 





Catherine had hardly exchanged a word 
with her brother since the morning. He 
had spent the afternoon with her in the 
dining-room, silently watching her, as she 
finished the entries he had left undone, 
And Catherine had taken his silence and 
his willingness to be with her, as a sufficient 
proof that she might trust him for the rest 
of the day. At six o'clock he had taken 
his hat, and come to Catherine and kissed 
her ; had said a word or two to the effect 
that he should come back at once when 
Mr. Stewart-Carr had arrived ; and had left 
her. 

The difference between the self -con- 
scious, self-convicted, incapable man of the 
morning and the man who went up to the 
Castle was indescribable, Frank Maid- 
ment was collected, grave, self-possessed, 
and clear-headed now. Catherine looked 
at his face as she gave him back his kiss, 
and thought, with a sharp pain, how proud 
she had been of him before she knew; how 
proud she could still be, if he would only 
let her. 

She put her hands over her eyes as sha 
sat in the evening stillness waiting for him 
to come back, and longed, with the intense 
longing that is so nearly a cry for help, to 
see him come in again; for she could by 
no means answer for the effect the excite- 
ment of the arrival might have had on 
him. He might—she thought he would— 
be all right in the actual interview with 
Mr. Stewart-Carr; but afterwards, in the 
reaction, what would he do ? 

She could never be sure that the tempta- 
tion was out of his way. With the clever- 
ness of all those who fail as he did, he 
eluded her watchfulners constantly. And 
then, if he were to meet Mr, Stewart-Carr 
or any of the tenants-—— 

She rose with a sudden determination to 
put on her hat and go and meet him. 

But she had not taken two steps before 
the door opened. ‘ Here I am, Kit,” said 
her brother, in the same steady tone as 
when he had left her. ‘‘He’s come, and 
that part of the business is done with !” 
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